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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS,—-THE DEPOPULATING 


POLICY. | 
By Wii11am Howrrr. | 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORs. 


No. I. 


Tue Metprum Famity. 


James Metprvm was a labourer. He was of the race 
of labourers; he might almost be said to be of the variety 
labourer; for there are as complete and contrasting varie- 
ties established by long habit in the human race, as in 
any of the inferior animals. A carthorse is not more dis« 
tinct from a racer, than a regular hereditary clodpole 
from a fine gentleman. Circumstances have made them 
both physically and intellectually. What a mere piece 
of agricultural machinery is the labourer in many rutal 
districts ! From age to age his line has descended on the 
same spot, doing the same things, and knowing them 
only. Of all the great movements and events of the 
world beyond his parish he knows nothing. To plough 
and sow, to reap and thow, to wash sheep in summer, 
and thrash out the corn in winter. To clean ditches and 
plash hedges—to eat, drink, and sleep, so the world 
goes round and he goes round with it, like any other 
natural fixture of the scene, tree, stone, or pastufing 
cattle. He is truly of the earth,—earthy. 

Such is the labourer in many a thoroughly farming, 
obscure place. From age to age “‘nobody has cared for 
his soul.” True, there may bea church in the parish 
or there may not. In many a great corn-growing parish 
there is no such thing, and where there is, and _ the la- 
bourer gets to it—it is to take a good sound nod rather 
than to hear the sermon. Nothing but the stimulus of 
the open air can keep him awake. 

But this is the creature of the wold and the wild. In 
other agricultural parishes, the weekly attefidance at 
church or chapel, the parish and the Sunday school, and 
the newspaper tread at the barber’s shop or the village 
inn, have sent some light into the darkness, enough, at 
least, to let the labourer feel that he is a wretched crea- 
ture. Ay, well may this class talk of the good old times. 
There were good old times for them. It is no fable. 
Times when each had his old-fashioned thatched cottage, 
his garden, his pigstye, and if, as often was the case, 
on the edge of a common—his cow! Those were the 
times for the labourer. His mind, indeed, did not 
stretch beyond his own neighbourhood, nor had it need; 
there lay all that he required in life—peace, plenty, and 
contentment. He worked hard, and he fed well. He 
paid to his club against sickness and old age, and for 
the rest life itself was an enjoyment that filled his whole 
living horizon. In the quietness and freshness of the 
country his days sped on not without their humble plea- 
sures. In the old-fashioned equality of the village so- 
ciety he was at ease. The squire, if squire there 
were, was too far aloft to trouble his thoughts. But the 
parson had a friendly word for him when they met, and 
the farmer was a sort of old patriarch that was respected, 
but yet familiarly addressed. At his table they sate at 
sheep-shearing, at harvest time, and amid Christmas 
jollities. 


Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 

Such were the days,—of days long past I sing, 
When pride gave place to mirth without a sting ; 
Ere tyrant customs strength sufficient bore 
To violate the feelings of the poor ; 

To leave them distanced in the maddening race, 
Where’er refinement shows its hated face : 
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Nor causeless hated ;—’tis the peasant’s curse, 
That hourly makes his wretched station worse ; 
Destroys life’s intercourse; the social plan 
That rank to rank cements as man to man: 
Wealth flows around him, fashion lordly reigns ; 
Yet poverty is his, and mental pains. 
Methinks I hear the mourner thus impart 
The stifled murmurs of a wounded heart : 
*‘ Whence comes this change, ungracious, irksome, cold? 
Whence the new grandeur that mine eyes behold ? 
The widening distance which I daily see, 
Has Wealth done this?—then Wealth’s a foe to me: 
Foe to our rights; that leaves a powerful few 
The paths of emulation to pursue :— 
For emulation stoops to us no more: 
The hope of humble industry is o’er : 
The blameless hope, the cheering sweet presage 
Of future comforts for declining age. 
Can my sons share from this paternal hand 
The profits with the labours of the land? 
No: though indulgent Heaven its blessing deigns, 
Where’s the simall farm to suit my scanty means? 
Content, thé Poct sings, with us resides ; 
In lowly cots like mine, the damsel bides ; 
And will he there in raptured visions tell 
That sweet ContEN?, With Want can ever dwell? 
- * > BLOOMFIELD. 


Such was the condition of things in the days of Robert 
Bloomfield, Such was it in our own. We remember the 
retreating glimpses of it. We have seen poor men happy 
at the farmer’s table;. we have seen them happy in the 
farmer’s fields. Nature and the society of their old friends 
were full of joy to them. The labourer banking up his 
fences in the early spring felt nature at his heart, as 
he saw the growing bud, and smelt the delicious violet. 
In the greeh growing cori with the lark carolling in the 
blue bright sky above him, he weeded out the golden 
charlock, and with. his neighbours chatted and joked 
over the past and present life of the village. The hay- 
field, the harvest-field, they were as gladsome as any 
poet has described them. But in James Meldrum’s days 
the ‘“‘ Peasant’s curse,’ a8 Bloomfield calls it, had fallen 
considerably over the country. Squires were grown into 
lords, and had become far grander than were their own 
fathers. Farmers were grown squires, and little farms 
had vanished. The commons too had vanished; and the 
clearing system had commenced, by which cottages gra- 
dually disappeared, and villages dwindled into a few scat- 
tered cottages, and large farms and large parks presented 
a melancholy stateliness. Where it was not 80 easy to 
clear off the population, union workhouses raised their 
new-fangled ends, and filled the hearts of the peasantry 
with new-fangled wonder and alarm. 

Things, however, were far from having conié to the 
worst, and there were, here and there, parishes that to 
a certain degree had escaped the rapid progress of the 
modern plague of aristocratism—a deadly spirit, glitter- 
ing and cold as polished silver—insinuating itself into 
every grade, from the peer to the pedlar, 

Beecup, the village in which James Meldrum lived, lay 
about seven miles and a half from the pretty town of 
Reading. Here he was born, and here he had lived all 
his life, as his ancestors had done before him. The vil- 
lage lay scattered round a considerable green, which 
could hardly be called 2 common—it was too small, yet 
allowing a fine breathing space amid the woodlands, which 
stretched for miles around it. A deep, clear, but some- 
what sluggish, river flowed not far from the village, and 
a hall built in the last century, but rarely inhabited by 
its possessor, gave a character to the otherwise rather 
flat scenery. 

Meldrum had an old thatched cottage and a good, 
large garden at the edge of the green, and at the time | 
we begin to take notice of him was about fifty years _ 
of age, and reckoned a very well-to-do man. He i 
worked for a farmer not a quarter of a mile from his | 
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own home, and earned twelve shillings a week. ‘True, 
this was not a sum to constitute a very well-to-do man, 
but James Meldrum had what is called a very notable 
wife. A quiet, tall, thin, but sensible plodding woman 
was Mrs. Meldrum, and she not only helped her hus- 
|| band and the three children, a girl and two boys, fast 
| growing up, to keep the garden in order of evenings 
| after they came from work, but she kept a little shop. 
The two boys too were employed to drive plough and 
the like, and added to the family income. The Mel- 
drums were a well-to-do family. 

|| The squire, we have said, came rarely to the hall. 
| In fact he was a minor, and had been at distant schools 
and universities, and now was on his travels abroad. 
There was a talk of his coming, on his return to live 
at the hall, but that time was not yet arrived. The 
steward was an old gentleman farmer—who had been 
steward to his father, and who, though he had gradually 
advaneed rents, was by no means rigid or extortionate. 
The clergyman was also an old man who, duly preached 
on Sunday, and on week-days was seldom seen, for he 
was a great botanist, and was never so happy as when 
rambling over the distant heaths, and through the woods. 
Things went on pretty easily at Beecup. 

Nay, the Methodists, who were then ou thelook out for 
all neglected localities, had found their way into Beecup, 
and soon won three-fourths of the people. They had 
an old barn converted into a chapel. One or two of the 
farmers, who secretly grumbled at the tithes paid to the 
vicar, were favourable to them, and said it was quite 
right that while the old clergyman only troubled him- 
self to gather weeds, and such like rubbish, somebody 
should look after the poor people’s souls. There was 
wanted a Sunday school in the village, and the Metho- 
dists had one in their chapel. So things went on 
smoothly. The old vicar never troubled himself about 


either chapel or school. He was just as kind and friendly 
to those who went to the chapel, as those whd came to 


the church, when he saw them at all. The steward 
never troubled himself about any one, so that they paid 
their rents, kept up their fences, did not run out their 
lands, or meddle with the game. 

James Meldrum was a Methodist—~he was a class- 
leader amongst them. In his youth he had been a wild 
young fellow, as wildness goes in such places. He had 
been associated with a knot of the wildest young fellows 
in the place. Had been a great frequenter of wakes, 
fairs, and dancing pagties. ‘There was no face better 
known at the public house, than his, andin all matches 
of boxing, wrestling, foot races, cricket, nine pins, and 
the like, he was most active. Twice he had enlisted 
when not very sober at ‘‘ The Statutes,’’ but had been 
bought off, by a collection amongst his comrades, and 
there were whisperings of certain exploits in which he 

| had a hand, which, if well proved, would have given 
| the law a rough hold of him. 
| — When the Methodists first came into Beecup, Meldrum 
' had been one of a set who took a particular delight in 
annoying and disturbing them. All those country tricks 
and plots which were so commonly played off on the 
Methodists, were played off here, and Meldrum was one 
| of the ringleaders in them. - On one occasion squibs and 
|| Crackers were laid, and so connected with a train of 
|, gunpowder, that when all the people were down on 
| their knees in earnest and vociferous prayers in the 
| evening, they were sent off, and bouncing and banging in 
| the faces of the astonished worshippers, produced the 
|| Most excessive alarm and outcries, to the infinite de- 
| light of the rogues without. On another occasion, by 
| Means of a key, made by the blacksmith’s apprentice, 
| they had on a Saturday night, introduced a pig into the 
pulpit, which being enormously fed by m at the 
time, had slept as sound asa top till the moment that 
e Facil was about to enter the pulpit, when roused 





| ears, and astonished the audience by several mysterious 


grunts, and was not discovered till the unlucky preacher 
ascending the pulpit steps, and opening the door, it 
rushed out between his legs, and both pig and terrified 
minister rolled down the stairs together, amid a 
mingled uproar of affright, indignation and laughter from 
the ungodly conspirators, most scandalous to the place 
and occasion. 

At another time, they had scattered snuff all over the 
floor, so that, as the people moved about, and especially 
as they knelt down to pray, it was stirred up by the 
clothes, especially the women’s and there was nothing 
but an universal sneezing, that wholly spoiled the meet- 
ing, though the persecuted people stood it out like mar- 
tyrs. Another time when the old woman opened the 
doors of the chapel at the last minute for the Sunday 
morning service behold there was not a seat left in the 
place, and the people had to stand the whole time, 
these young fellows having carried them out, and sunk 
them with stones in the neighbouring Loddon. 

But for all these pranks young Meldrum paid a severe 
penalty. On one occasion when he had gone to scoff, 
he remained to pray. The preacher drew such a picture 
of the state of such as himself, was such a lively geo- 
grapher of certain regions of retribution with all their 
burning brimstone rocks, fiery serpenis, and fiends much 
more familiar than agreeable, that James Meldrum was 
terrified and thunderstruck at the certainty of his own 
damnation. It was in vain that he attempted to drown 
his fear in drink, or to laugh it off. It followed him 
into the field at his work, and wrung from him an al- 
most bloody perspiration. It haunted him at night, so 
that he dare not go out after dark, and in his dreams till 
he awoke in the most terrible alarm. His health for- 
sook him, he trembled as with an ague, and the same 
sanguine temperament which had made him foremost in 
these disgraceful doings, now drove him to desperation. 
He had rushed out one night spite ofhis former terror, 
and hurried down to the river’s bank. There, at the 
moment that, at the bottom of a deep and hollow lane, 
he reached the river, and was about to fling himself 
into its gloomy flood, a voice close to him cried, “ Halt!” 
a strong grasp was laid on his arm, and he saw the fea- 
tures of the well-known Methodist minister, examining 
his with asharp and searching sternness. He saw them 
as clearly as if it was day, though it was pitch dark— 
for a fire seemed to blaze over them from his own heated 
brain. 

“Meldrum ! is that you ?” exclaimed the preacher. 
“What! has the devil then got such hold of you as to 
drive you to a destruction like this? What! was he 
not sure enough of you to let you run on a while longer in 
doing his work, but he must have you leap at once into 
hell? No! he wasot sure enough of youif hegave youtime, 
for he knows God’s long-suffering, and that he would one 
day or another snatch you as a brand from the burning. 
And he’ll do it! It is for this that he has sent me to 
meet you at this moment, though I only thought I was 
going to visit and pray by a poor sick brother in your 
village. The Lord be praised for his mercies.” 

At this unexpected encounter and address, Meldrum’s 
knees failed; he sunk down upon them before the 
preacher, and in anagony implored him te tell him, ‘if 
there were any hope for him, if God could forgive such a 
dreadful sinner.” 

“ Can he?” said the preacher. ‘What can he not 
do? What does he notdo every day? What did he 
send his beloved son to this wicked world for but to 
seek and to save all that were lost? Rise young man, 
and go with me to the village—God is still stronger 
than the devil.—He can, and he no doubt will save 
thee, or he had not sent me just in the nick of time. 
His ways are merciful.” 

Meldrum walked back, listening to the words of the 
very man whom he had insulted by putting the pig into 
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ihe pulpit, and had tried to alarm, by making hideous 
groans as he went, after a late meeting at night, through 
the woods close to this spot. He thought that sucha 
wretch as himself could never expect salvation, but the 
preacher told him that only the more clearly showed 
God’s favour and mercy, and added to his glory. In 
short, within a week, Meldrum was down on his knees 
in the middle of the chapel floor, confessing all his sins 
and follies, in the midst of the people he had ridiculed 
and persecuted, and who now, kept ejaculating aloud, 
‘‘ Wonderful! Christ Jesus be praised! Amen! Ano- 
ther brand plucked from the burning! 0, thou lover 
of souls we magnify thy name !”’ etc., etc. 

“The great conversion of James Meldrum the 
mocker,” was soon sounded through the Methodist 
meetings far and wide. It figured in the magazine— 
it became the burden of a tract ; and Meldrum himself, 
as zealous in religion as he had been against it, gradu- 
ally rose to be a leader amongst these people. Nor was 
this accomplished without a full repayment of the per- 
secution he had inflicted. He had it now himself from 
his former comrades. He had it in the most pitiless 
ridicule, in the most irritating insults; in the names of 
sneak and coward, and saint and hypocrite, when he 
came near them. Iu the village street he had continu- 
ally run the gauntlet of their gibes, and sometimes of 
their rough attacks. They knocked off his hat—asked 
him to preach them a sermon, imitating the tone and 
manner of the Methodist preachers, would come out of 
the ale-house, and put a tankard to his mouth saying,— 
“Off with that sanctified, cantified mask, Meldrum. 
You once could be merry enough. Come, drink man, 
and be yourself again.” At other times they would 


challenge him to fight, and fetch hima blow to exas- 
perate him, and pursue him with the names of coward 


and fool. 

Through all this Meldrum went with the spirit of a 
martyr. He deigned them no word, but kept on his 
way, as well as they would let him, in solemn silence. 
They tried another plan of annoyance. There was a 
great, strong, wild fellow of thename of Berkhamshire, 
but who was much better known by the name of Big 
Bow-wow, for his sometimes suddenly crying bow- 
wow to the children to frighten them as he came behind 
them, when half or wholly in his cups. Big Bow-wow 
was one of those men who are to be found everywhere. 
Of a large handsome person, and endowed with an 
amount of natural wit and talent, that properly trained 
and directed, would rise to distinction anywhere; but 
which lost in some obscure scene, and having no early 
guidance, throw out their strength, in an exuberant 
wildness and utter neglect of any restraint of consci- 
ence or principle, that makes them at once the wonder 
of the ale-house circle, and indeed of any one who 
comes to close conversation with them, but whose life 
is one long disorder, and their end ruin. 

Big Bow-wow led alife of utter libertinism. He laughed 
at the restraint of marriage, and made conquest of 
some of the finest women of the neighbourhood. He 
affected to treat the Bible as a mere fable, and had by 
the end all those quibbles and objections which have 
travelled from the pages of Voltaire, Volney, and that 
school, into the remotest corners of the country, and 
into the minds of those who never could read a line. 
He loved to puzzle the villagers with the question, 
whether the hen or the egg was made first; and to ex- 
plain the story of Jonah by representing the ship in 
which he sailed as a public-house with the sign of the 
ship, out of which he was thrown for not paying his 
shot, and the whale which swallowed him up as another 
public-house of that sign where he drunk three days, 
and was then vomited up, or cast out by the landlord 
for the same cause. 

With all his lawlessness and wickedness, Big Bow-wow 
had at the same time a degree of good nature, anda 
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enone the departing guests, with an abstraction that 


manner that easily won on those that he came near. 
Falling in, therefore, with Meldrum, he affected to 
listen to his reproofs of his loose life, and his warnings, 
and Meldrum endeavoured to persuade him to come to 
the chapel and begin a new life. At this Big Bow-wow 
only laughed and shook his head for some time, but 
after much entreaty and many conversations he at length 
went, and seemed to be much impressed, grew very 
serious, and went often. The conversion of such a 
reprobate was, of course, a matter of uncommon tri- 
umph. Big Bow-wow was much caressed, and at length 
admitted to Meldrum’s class. When Meldrum had 


questioned some of the other brethren of the state of } 


their souls and given them suitable advice, the tum 
came to Big Bow-wow. Amid the assumed gravity of that 
expressive countenance, any one but the simple and en- 
thusiastic James Meldrum might have seen the sup- 
pressed signs of a mischief that was about to burst forth 
at the first word, and no sooner did Meldrum congratu- 
late him on seeing him there, and ask him how he felt 
now in his mind, anticipating a hasty glance at his past 
life, and a very song of holy triumph on his present con- 
verted state, than the incurable wag exclaimed, ‘Eh, 
James! what rogues thou and I have been... Eh! if all 
that we have done could be. known lad, why it would 
hang us both. Dost thouremember—”’ , 
“Stop!’”? cried the terrified Meldrum—‘ Stop : bro- 
ther !—so opena confession here is not needful, Enough 


that thou hast repented—all that is now erased out of | 


the book of God’s remembrance.”’ 

‘*Ah, James! art thou sure of that? Hast thou seen 
the book itself? I wish to God it may! But I doubt 
it. Oh! Idoubtit sorely! Dost thou remember that 
packman that we—’’ ‘‘Stop—stop, man’’ reiterated 
Meldrum, with the utmost vehemence, ‘Stop, I com- 
mand thee—pollute not the ears of the innocent with the 
crimes and ,the deeds that are repented of. Enough, 
enough that they are repented of, clothed in sack-cloth 
and ashes, trodden on, disdained, and detested.” 

“‘Trodden on, disdained, and detested !”’ re-echoed 
Big Bow-wow; ‘‘ Ay, but never to be washed out of my 
heart and remembrance—oh! that robbery of——— 
that cheating of——-—at the fair, that drunken blas- 
phemous rioting at oh! they’ll hang us both 
lad, if they are known, and I must out with them. I 
must make a clean breast of it.’ 

Meldrum pale as a ghost, and endeavouring to drown 
the fellow’s voice, by as loud remonstrance, clapped his 
hand on Big Bow-wow’s mouth, and cried with tones of 
thunder, ‘‘ Cease villain, I command thee, cease. It is 
false! It is a vile heap of lies. Bad enough have we 
been but when did we rob? when did we cheat ? when 
did we———”’ 

Dost thou not remember?” cried Big Bow-wow, de- 
lighted at thus having contrived to ridicule Meldrum 
before his class, and his whole face and form 
seeming to glow with the enjoyment of it.—‘‘ Dost thou 
not remember ?—then I will tell thee.”’ 

But Meldrum at this fresh menace called on his breth- 
ren to help him to turn this wolf out of the sheepfold— 
and with many a struggle, and still vociferating a stream 
of crimes as committed by Meldrum and himself enough 
to have muddied a huge river, the fellow was pitched 
into the street and the door closed upon him. 

If the roof of Meldrum’s house in which they were 
had fallen in, or the floor had rocked and gaped to 
swallow them up, the company could not have been 
more astounded. A silence like that which follows the 
shock of an earthquake followed. The members of the 
class gazed at one another in wonder, and James Mel- 
drum stink exhausted in a chair. 

The class was broken up for the time—the members 
hurried to depart. ‘“‘ Vile man!” ejaculated Meldrum, 
as reverting mentally to the scene. ‘Vile man!” 
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left a painful uncertainty’ whether the words applied to 
Big Bow-wow or to the unhappy class-leader. It was 


| not long before it was seen that some of the venom fell 


on the latter. There will never be found a slanderer 
without numbers eager to believe him. The scandal 
created by Big Bow-wow took effect. There were some 
of Meldrum’s brethren and sisters who were or affected 
to be excessively shocked and alarmed at the things laid 
to Meldrum’s charge. He was called to a strict account ; 
there Were many meetings, many scrutinies, many clo- 
settings with ministers and class-leaders, and many 
heart-burnings. James Meldrum was shorn down as 
by the blast of an evil power. He went about dark in 
countenance, as it were, withered and shrunk up in body, 
and with a silence of step which proclaimed him a dis- 
graced man. Without, the laughter and scorn of the 
enemy was unbounded. The exploit of Big Bow-wow 
was the theme of every ale-house the country round, 
and Meldrum could be seen nowhere without sarcastic 
jokes being flung at him, and the confessions of Big 
Bow-wow being repeated with derision. This persecu- 
tion followed him into the very work-field and the barn, 
and the evident shyness of his religious brethren, and 
his being reduced from a class-leader to an ordinary 
member told to the world that his enemies’ accusations 
had not fallen without effect. 

Time, “however, cures many evils and sets many 
wrongs right, and at the period of our first acquaintance 
with James Meldrum he was once again the leader of 
his class. The preachers, who came from a distance, 
made his house their head quarters. He was steady as 
time in his work. His two sons were out in‘ farm 
Service in the neighbourhood. His wife’s shopkeeping 
seemed to flourish. The members of his society seemed 
to look up to him, and many pleasant “love feasts ” 
and as pleasant tea-drinkings on sundays and holidays 
at each other’s houses, seemed to proclaim that the 
union introduced by religious conviction was the key to 
the true enjoyment of life. 


(To be continued. ) 


—»> 


MEMOIR OF ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
By Mary Howirr. 


(Concluded from p. 170). 


‘Tue important morning of her debit was come, and 
without having the least misgiving she felt how momen- 


tous it was. She reviewed her past life, and saw that 


| the very hand of Providence seemed to have ordered all 


things, from her earliest childhood, to prepare her for 


| this great step. She had been an actress long before she 


had entered the walls of a theatre. She analysed her 


| motives, and the more she understood the true springs 


of her action, the more indifferent she became to 


|| the scorn of the senselessly proud, who could not com- 
' prehend that there is no degradation where there is no 


sin. She felt that in dedicating her powers to the stage, 


| she was but fulfilling her destiny as willed by Heaven, 
| and this conviction gave to her an unwavering courage. 


The day of her debit was spent with her sisters in the 
preparation of her dresses; all were unusually silent, 
and through the whole day scarcely was an allusion 
made to the event of the evening. As she drove to the 
theatre she passed her father’s house, where handker- 
chiefs were waved, and tearful eyes watched her depar- 
ture. We have not mentioned that the father, since the 
death of his first wife, had taken a second, and this most 
kind and excellent woman sympathized with and 
Strengthened her step-daughter in a!l these important 





circumstances of her life. The father, however, and 
one only of the sisters had courage to be present at her 
public trial. 

As a little peep behind the scenes it may be interest- 
ing to our readers to know that, firm and collected as 
the young actress had been during all the necessary pre- 
paration, her courage failed her at the last moment, 
when dressed as Pauline, she seated hersclf on the 
couch on which she is discovered as the curtain rises. 
The moment the tinkle of the bell was heard as a signal 
for the curtain to rise, the full importance of the step 
she had taken rushed upon her mind; she felt as if she 
were losing all self-possession; a horrible stifling sen- 
sation oppressed her, and starting up she exclaimed— 
“No, no! Not yet! I cannot!”’ Everything seemed to 
swim before her eyes, and for a few seconds she totally 
forgot what she had to say and do. The actors and the 
manager, in the utmost alarm, crowded round her, trying 
in vain to soothe and reassure her. Tow it might have 
ended there is no knowing, had not one of the first co- 
medians, who had rallied her in the morning on being 
frightened when the trying moment came to which she 
had indignantly replied that her motives would give her 
courage, made his way through the surrounding and 
terrified crowd, saying, in his most comical manner, 
“ Didn’t I tell you so! Where’s all the courage now ? ” 
There might be little in the words themselves ; but the 
ludicrous expression of his*countenance and manner re- 
stored her at once. She remembered her resolution; 
she thought of her husband and her father, who, with 
the rest of the audience had heard the bell ring, and 
must now be alarmed at the delay. 

“Let the curtain rise,” she said, and the manager 
dreading a relapse took her at her word. The audience 
received her with the utmost enthusiasm, and two mi- 
nutes after she was enacting her part with as much calm- 
ness and ease as if it had been for the fiftieth instead of 
the first time. 

When the play was ended and she was summoned be- 
fore the curtain, the stage looked like an unbroken par- 
terre: bouquets, wreaths of silver, and garlands of lau- 
rel covered it. Nothing could equal the rapturous 
cheering of the audience; and even the ladies rose en 
masse to salute her, a compliment which had never be- 
fore been paid to any actress in that theatre. 

Behind the scenes the actors and actresses were 
equally kind and warm in their congratulations. These, 
however, were not the triumphs to repay her for all she 
had suffered; the real repayment came a few hours 
later, when she drove from the theatre to her father’s 
house, on her way to her own. At her approach, hey 
affectionate parent, followed by her step-mother and her 
sisters, rushed down the steps to meet her, his face 
beaming with joy, and his whole frame trembling with 
agitation. He clasped her in his arms, covered her with 
kisses, and called her by a thousand tender epithets. 
Then it was that she first felt and enjoyed her success. 
Hitherto it had been too much like a dream; there had 
been something strange in the shouts of the multitude, 
they had confounded and stunned rather than delighted 
her, but the voice and caresses of her beloved father 
were a sweet reality. 

The next morning the public papers, unbought and 
unsolicited, contained long and laudatory articles and 
most glowing descriptions of the scene. The wonder of 
all was, that a woman, without long years of study, 
stepping at once, as it were, from private life upon the 
stage should obtain a success so unequivocal and com- 
plete. But had not she been preparing and studying 
from her very childhood, and that with natural gifts, 
which, like inspiration, made the true rendering of the- 
atrical character at once correct and effective ? 

From this moment her fortune was made. Highly 
profitable engagements were offered to her all over the 
country, and at once giving up their house in New 
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York, Mrs. Mowatt, attended by her husband, com- 

menced travelling. Her reception in New York was 

but a foretaste of what was to follow, for in every con- 

siderable city in the Union her success was equally 
eat. 

All this, however, would have been imperfect satis- 
faction had not a third blessing been added. Her health, 
which had so long been delicate, gradually improved. 
At first she was so often overcome by her exertions, as at 
times to faint on the stage; yet still she persevered, be- 
lieving that she was constitutionally adequate to all the 
fatigue; and so it ultimately proved. What, however, 
was the feeling at that time regarding her health may be 
understood by the following little incident, which con- 
siderably affected even herself at the moment. 

She was playing Juliet, and was arrived at that part 
where the heroine lies in her deep sleep of apparent 
death in the tomb, waiting for Romeo to burst it open. 
Two scene-shifters outside, as if they might really have 
— her in the death-like swoon, began talking of 
ler. 

** She’s a good little soul! ’’ said one. 

‘Sure, and that she is,” replied the other, “ and it’s 
where she’s lying now she’ll be lying soon in reality, or 
you may say I can’t tell when I see one booked for the 
other world!” 

In spite of this prediction, and many another from 
wiser heads than that of the poor scene-shifter, her 
strength increased rapidly, and she could soon enact a 
five-act piece without: any apparent exhaustion. The 
truth was, that anxiety and care, which wear out the 
human frame much more than physical labour, were now 
removed. The oppressed chest seemed to expand; and 
the pulmonary symptoms, which had caused so much 
anxiety, almost entirely disappeared. The physicians 
attributed one cause of amendment to the use of the 
voice; but we maintain that freedom from *‘ carking 
care,’ combined with change of air and scene, the 
smiles of fortune, and a mind at peace with itself, were 
the true means of this amended health. How many 
thousands of meekly suffering invalids, now ‘‘ booked 
for the other world,” might have a long lease of life 
given to them were but existence made easier, and the 
oy of its daily anxieties removed from their wearied 

earts. 

Within the first twelve months she played above two 
hundred nights, and her popularity was greatly on the 
increase. From all quarters of the Union she received 
invitations, most of which were accepted. In the re- 
moter parts many curious incidents occurred, which 
eould only happen in such a state of society; among 
others which we have heard her relate with infinite hu- 
mour, is the following :— 

Whilst in Savannah “ The Stranger” was announced 
for her benefit. On the morning of the rehearsal she 
was informed that the two children who usually per- 
formed the part of Mrs. Haller’s children were ill, and 
that every effort to procure others had failed, as the pa- 
rents would not allow them to appear in public. Here 
was a dilemma. To alter the play would displease the 
audience, to play without the children, who are so im- 
portant in the last act, was impossible. In the midst of 
this difficulty, Mrs. Mowatt’s dresser, a young and 
pretty mulatto, begged to speak to her privately. When 
they were alone, she began, ‘‘ I see that you are very 
troubled, Ma’am, about the children; so I thought I’d 
just let you know that I’ve a couple very much at your 
service.” So far, good. But then Mrs. Haller was a 
white woman. This difficulty was suggested to the 
mulatto mother. ‘Oh! my children are not very 
black,”’ answered she, “ seeing as how their father was 
altogether white.” 

Asa last resource the children were sent for, when a 
very pretty little boy of about three, and a still hand- 
somer girl of five were brought. Their complexions were 





not darker than that of many brunettes, and their hair 
fell in long and silky ringlets. In European countries 
they would have been beautiful children for the occasion 
and even here the young actress hoped, that with 
the aid of a little rouge, their origin would not be de- 
tected and she was satisfied. 

Night came, the children were brought early to Mrs. 
Mowatt’s dressing room, and their little pieturesque toilets 
made as she thought most satisfactorily. They were 
carefully instructed in their parts, caressed kindly, 
feasted on cakes and sweetmeats, and promised all sorts 
of rewards if they behaved well. As Mrs. Haller’s 
children do not make their appearance until the last 
act, and as these little novices were all unused to such 
late hours, and were growing sleepy early in the even- 
ing, a bed of shawls was made up for them in one cor- 
ner of the dressing room, where they were to sleep till 
they were wanted. a 

To make the remainder of the anecdote intelligible it 
is necessary for the reader to know, that if any coloured 
person is found in the streets after nine o’clock without 
‘a pass,” he is conveyed by the police to the watch- 
house. Towards the close of the fourth act, the chil- 
dren were woke up, and this as gently as possible. They 
stared about them very wildly, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that they could be made to compre- 
hend where they were, or what they had to do. Their 
little bodies and minds seemed saturated with sleep, 
and it was next to impossible to do anything with them. 
At length, however, the heavy lids contrived to keep 
open; their hair was smoothed, their dresses arranged, 
and the curtain rose for the fifth act. j : 

In the first scene it will be remembered that Francis 
leads the childrenacrossthe stage, and after the Baron has 
met him and exchanged a few words, they are taken 
into the cottage on the left. On walked Francis holding 
a little one by each hand; but no sooner had he reached 
the middle of the stage, than the poor little girl, casting 
a bewildered look at the audience, uttered a loud 
scream, and bursting from Francis, darted up and down 
the stage trying in vain to find an outlet. The whole 
house burst into a fit of laughter, and applauded with 
all their might; this terrified the poor child still more, 


and Francis kept rushing about after her, and dragging — 


her little brother also from side to side, which frightened 
him, and set him crying vehemently. On this he caught 
him up under his arm, and being thus less impeded in 
his movements, soon secured the elder child. His ob- 
ject now was to get them into the cottage, but here a 


fresh difficulty occurred. The poor terror-stricken chil- | 


dren were seized with a new apprehension and awe, as 
we have said before, peculiar to people. of colour; 
young as they were, they knew the oppressions of their 
race, and clinging to Francis, they cried out together,— 

“Oh! don’t ee put me in ee guard-house! Don’t ee 
put me in ee guard house!” 

Their accent and this peculiar cause of terror, be- 
trayed at once their origin; the audience grew almost 
frantic in their mirth. Poor Francis made a desperate 
plunge into the cottage, but the audience were not 
quieted by his disappearance, and through the remain- 
der of the play, they could scarcely controul their 
laughter. Of course to re-produce the children was not 
to be thought of, and that which at first was considered 
an impossibility was done; the play was acted without 
them. 

Another anecdote of a very different kind, and refer- 
ring to this same play in which Mrs. Mowatt was act- 
ing in another city, is worthy of relation. “ 

During the performance of the last scene in “The 


Stranger,’ where Mrs. Haller appears before her hus- | 
band and confesses her crime, the audience were sud- 
denly thrilled by a piercing shriek uttered by a lady in | 


the dress circle, A bustle ensued; she was conveyed 
out by her friends, but even then her hysterical sobs 
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rang through the house. The play was of course con- 
tinued and concluded. The next morning a gentleman 
called upon the actress, and explained the event of the 
preceding evening in the following manner. The lady 
on being carried home in a state of great agitation, ac~ 
companied by her husband and friends, confessed, as 
soon as she was able to speak, that she herself had been 
on the eve of committing the same crime as the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Haller ; that the gentleman with whom she 
had promised to elope, was at that time in the same 
box with her, but that the play had struck her so to the 
heart, and had shewn her so fearful a picture of her own 
depravity, that her overpowering emotion during the 
performance was the consequence. Thus was she saved 
from the commission of a great crime. 

Again:—One night when they were playing the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” the audience became so ex- 
cited that they gradually rose from their seats, and when 
Lady Ashton shewed Ravenswood the contract which Lucy 
had signed, and which made her the bride of another, 
aman in the audience cried out in a voice broken with 
emotion,— 

“Tear it up Ravenswood! Oh! tear it up!” 

In the year 1846, Mrs. Mowatt, after having gone the 
tour of the United States, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Davenport. Mrs. Mowatt had already found, as every 
actress must, that she could play much detter when the 
principal male character was performed by a person who 
understood her style, and who was as much engrossed 
by his part as she herself was by hers. It was there- 
fore necessary that a gentleman should travel with them 
for this purpose, but many requisites beside ‘talent 
were needed. In Mr. Davenport, happily, all were com- 
bined, he was a man of high moral character, and his 
gentlemanly manners, added to his unquestionable 
powers as an actor, caused Mr. Mowatt to make the 
offer to him, which he accepted with great pleasure. 

Mrs. Mowatt commenced therefore, her second thea- 
trical year, playing in company with this gentleman. 
Mr. Davenport was already held in high esteem by the 
American public, and in concert with Mrs. Mowatt, he 
grew more and more in favour ; his quiet, earnest, and 
truthful style of acting, making a deep impression wher- 
ever he was seen. A theatrical tour was again com- 
menced, Everywhere they were feasted, and féted, and 
loaded with rich presents, poems, complimentary let- 
ters, and every possible mark of public and private 
approbation were showered upon them. 

Their voyage up the Misissippi was delightful. We 
will endeavour to communicate to our readers some of 
the pleasure which the relation of it afforded to our- 
selves. 

The journey to Louisville occupies about five or six 
days, so that everything is done to make the voyage as 
agreeable as possible; the steam-boats resemble float- 
ing hotels of the most sumptuous description; costly 
furniture fills the large state room; the walls are 
covered with immense mirrors; an excellent piano is 
always to be met with, and the tables are spread with 
every delicacy of the season. A band of music is in 
attendance to which the company may dance in the 
evening, and the toilets of the ladies are carefully made, 
two, and even three times in the day. In spite how- 
ever of this latter formality, all actual ceremony is cast 
aside, and everybody tries to be as agreeable as possible. 
On the occasion to which we allude, when our friends 
Were passengers in one of these magnificent steamers, 
Henry Clay was also ‘one of the company, and added 
greatly- by the brilliancy of his conversation, to the 
general pleasure. 

The whole journey was the most delightful that can 
be conceived. At all the principal towns where they 

|| Stopped, they were cheered by the crowds on land; the 
|| Weather was the most brilliant imaginable, and the 
i talents of all the company were called into requisition, 





not only to divert themselves, but also in honour of 
their distinguished fellow traveller, Henry Clay. They 
sang and danced, told amusing stories, and recited 
poems. Of course Mrs. Mowatt did her share; but the 
one who contributed most to the universal delight and 
entertainment, by singing songs, telling stories, etc., was 
Mr; Davenport. This gentleman is gifted with an infi- 
nite store of humour and this was invaluable. One 
evening, for instance, when the company were more than 
usually merry, and were dancing in the great saloon, 
the eyes of all were suddenly attracted by a singular- 
looking Yankee, dressed in a somewhat caricatured 
*‘down-east”’ style, with red hair, short jacket, striped 
pantaloons, and his hands thrust as far as they possibly 
could be into his pockets. 

He was not recognised by the company in general, 
and the voice was so completely disguised, that even 
his most intimate friends the Mowatts’ would not have 
known it, had they not seen that same disguised face 
once before. He made his remarks, in true Yankee 
style, on the company before him, aloud to a friend, 
who was in the secret, asked to be presented to Henry 
Clay, and in answer to that gentleman’s questions, told 
him long stories in which he pretended to relate his own 
history and experiences in the world of fashion. Henry 
Clay and everybody else on board were thrown into con- 
vulsions of laughter, for several hours, upon which the 
Yankee, pretending to be offended took his leave. 

On the following day, which was their last, Mr. Da- 
venport in his true character, gained much applause by 
singing a song which Mrs. Mowatt had written in ho- 
nour of their distinguished fellow traveller. Mr. Clay 
had already known Mrs. Mowatt for a long time, and 
had always taken the deepest interest in her welfare and 
her success as an actress; and many of the letters which 
this lady has brought with her to Europe were from his 
pen. 
The voyage came to an end, and the whole company 
separated with regret. 

Our theatrical friends were now at Cincinnati, in the 
state of Ohio, and here we may mention a circumstance 
which redounds greatly to the credit of the American 
people, and which justifies the belief which we proudly 
entertain that no where, in the bosom even of the most 
scrupulously correct society, could women be found of 
a purer or nobler character than those female ornaments 
of the stage which we have received from America. 
There exists throughout the United States a strong de- 
sire to purify the theatres, and to make them all that 
they are capable of becoming—that is, not merely 
places of amusement, but of the highest instruction. In 
Cincinnati this desire was acted upon, and although they 
had already a very handsome theatre, another was 
erected, which it was intended should be of this still 
more elevated character. To this building was given the 
literary name of an Atheneum, and Mrs. Mowatt and 
Mr. Davenport were requested to open it, the inaugural 
address for which was written and delivered by this 
lady. So completely indeed did this new theatre answer 
all the wishes of its friends, that it was crowded night 
after night, even by persons who hitherto could. never 
be persuaded to enter the doors of a theatre. Many and 
valuable testimonials of kindness were bestowed upon 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport before they left; to the 
latter a handsome gold watch and chain, with a compli- 
mentary inscription, was presented by the young men of 
the town at a public supper which they gave to him. 

After a series of engagements of the most profitable 
description, and accompanied by every possible token of 
public admiration and esteem, Mrs. Mowatt returned to 
her father’s house in New York, then her only home; and 
in July (1847) her husband sailed for England to make 
arrangements for her appearance in this country. It was 
believed that the voyage would perfectly establish her 
health, and her countrymen wished that she should re- 















































ceive the stamp of approbation from the parent-country, 
the opinions of which they venerate so highly. 

All her numerous sisters, with the exception of one 
whose domestic circumstances would not permit it, as- 
sembled to celebrate a joyful reunion at the paternal 
hearth. It was.a happy time, and frequently they for- 
got that they were not once more thoughtless children 
with no other interests or hopes than those which con- 
centered them in one common-home. 

During this time Mrs. Mowatt wrote a five-act drama 
called ‘‘ Armand; or, the Child of the People,’’ the plot 
of which she had sketched cut while travelling, and 
which was already engaged by the manager of the Park 
Theatre. Early in September, Mr. Mowatt returned, 
and on the Ist of November she was to set sail for 
England, and to make her first appearance in Manches- 
ter. The new play was completed, but there was only 
time to produce it in two cities, New York and Boston, 
whence they were to sail. It was instantly put in re- 
hearsal, and produced after little more than a week’s 
preparation at the Park theatre. 

The day of its first appearance, in that New York 
where she had experienced such singular vicissitudes of 
fortune was, as may beexpected, one of greatexcitement 
to her; her sisters, who had returned to their homes, 
again arrived to witness its representation, and she who 
had so important a part to act that very night was, at 
the moment of dressing, in a complete bewilderment of 
anxiety and joy. 

The success of the play was brilliant in the extreme, 
and the young author and actress returned to her fa- 
ther’s house, as she believed the happiest of human 
beings. 

The play was acted every night for the rest of the en- 
gagement. They then went to Boston, where it was ‘in- 
stantly produced, and its success there was equally 
great. We have heard her speak with emotion of the 
last night that she appeared before an American audi- 
ence. It was her benefit night, and so great was the 
public enthusiasm about her, that crowds were turned 
away from the door, there not being standing room even 
left. When at the commencement of the second act the 
heroine (Mrs. Mowatt) runs laughingly upon the stage 
as a May Queen, she was so overpowered by the sight of 
that crowded audience and their unusually long and 
rapturous greeting, that she could not speak. Ina mo- 
ment the thought flashed across her mind that perhaps 
she might never again stand before them; she remem- 
bered their ever increasing kindness; their unchanging 
encouragement; and above all, she thought of the friends 
who had watched over her with affectionate anxicty— 
how much will not the thought of a moment contain! 
and unable to controul her feelings, she burst into tears. 
They applauded; they tried to re-assure her, and many 
wept with her; but it was not easy for her to recover 
herself, spite of the violent efforts which she made. The 
good people of Boston, however, were never more her 
friends than at that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt, accompanied by Mr. Davenport, 
arrived in Liverpool on the 15th of November, and on the 
7th of December they made their first appearance in this 
country, at Manchester. The inhabitants of this intelli- 
gent town have a high appreciation of the stage, and 
next to a London audience that of Manchester may take 
its rank for critical judgment. Their reception of the 
American strangers was of the most cordial and flatter- 
ing kind; and without waiting to hear what some great 
Aristarchus in London would say, as too many of our 
provincial critics in art and literature often do, pro- 
nounced upon them the most unqualified praise, and sped 
them on their way to the capital with their best wishes. 

Knowing hardly any one in London, and almost with- 
out announcement, Mrs. Mowatt made her first appear- 
ance in this city on the 5th of January, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, in the ‘‘ Hunchback.”’ The engagement of her- 
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self and Mr. Davenport atythis theatre continued for se- 
veral weeks, during which, ;time,, Mrs. Mowatt appeared, 
among other characters, in Juliet, in Rosalind in“ As 
You Like It,’ and, Beatrice in ‘‘ Much Ado about No- 
thing.” 

The severest trial of an actor’s powers, as. is well 
known, is Shakespere; none but talent and genius, akin 
to that of the great poet himself, can fully comprehend, 
much more impersonate, his wonderfully drawn concep- 
tions. Our American friends have becn subjected to this 
trial and have stood it. They enact faithfully and wor- 
thily our own Shakespere, and this will endear them to 
British hearts. 

Coming before a London public without flourish of 
trumpets; almost unannounced and unknown, from 
America too, where they speak our own language, and 
not either French, German, Italian or Swedish, Mrs. 
Mowatt has instantly been acknowledged as an actress, 
of no ordinary stamp. She will rise higher still, for, as 
yet, we have not seen her do her best. We know not 
what she can do; in fact we believe, as yet she her- 
self does not know the extent of her own powers. 

A future engagement under, as we hear, very favour- 
able circumstances, will bring her out in her own play, 
and at thisaement, when all eyes are turned to France, 
how well timed would be a play in which a child of the 
people triumphs yer even the power of a king. In that 
case the public will have an opportunity of witnessing 
what we believe, has not been seen since the days of 
Mrs. Inehbald, an attress performing in her own five-act 

lay. eg i 
: ow excellent im character, how brave-hearted in 
adversity ; howenergetic, unselfish, devoted, is this in- 
terestitig* woman, to’Say nothing of her extraordinary 
powers of mindyour readers are capable of judging from 
the foregoing memoir. 

Of sonie Of her qualifications as an actress we cannot 
do better than use the words of a competent authority 
whose opinion lies before us. ‘‘ The great merit of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s acting is the force and refinement of imagin- 
ation which she displays in the embodiment of charac- 
ter. Her mind is uncommonly flexible, and rises or 
falls into the mould of character with singular ease. 
She reproduces the creation of the poet in her own 
imagination—makes all its thoughts and emotions real 
to herself, stamps on the impression of each the pecu- 
liar individuality she is representing, and loses all sense 
of herself in the vividness of her realization of the part. 
She ensouls as well as embodies her characters. In the 
most important intellectual requisite of acting, we there- 
fore think her pre-eminently gifted; and from the ex- 
treme ductility of her imagination, she is capable of in- 
definite improvement in her profession, and of embody- 
ing, eventually, almost every variety of character. To 
this great mental advantage she joins singular advantages 
of person. Her form is slight and graceful and her face 
remarkably lovely, not only from’ expression, but from 
possessing all the ordinary requisites of beauty, remark- 
ably fine hair, eyes, complexion and features. Her 
voice well justifies the impression which would be re- 
ceived from her appearance. In its general tone it has 
a clear sweetness, and it is capable of great variety of 
modulation. She does not seem herself aware of all its 
capabilities, or to have mastered its expression. In 
passages of anguish, fear, pride, supplication, she often 
brings out tones which seem the echoes of the heart’s 
emotions.—It is said that this is wonderful in her im- 
personation of the ‘Bride of Lammermoor.’ The 
exquisite beauty and purity of her voice are, however, 
best evinced in the expression of sentiment, and pathos; 
in the clear, bird-like carol of inward ‘content and 
blissfulness, in the expression of the soul’s' best and 
brightest affections.” 

To the above may be added, that she has an intense 
love for her profession, and a high estimate of the uses 
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it was destined to perform. She féels her destiny in her 
profession, and hence with ‘her entire soul, she wishes 
to ennoble it. 

We wish that our space allowed us'to enter into the 
merits of her various representations, but we are not 
theatrical critics, our object is to introduce a noble 
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woman, and an excellent actress to our numerous 
readers, and to bespeak for her that esteem and admi- 
ration, which the good and the nobly gifted always de- 
serve and always shall receive at our hands. ; 

Of Mr. Davenport, of whom we think most highly, 
we shall probably speak at large on a future occasion. 





ALPHONSE DE 


LAMARTINE. 
(Translated from the French of M. px CoRMENIN.) 
By Goopwyn Barby. 


** In loving, praying, singing, see my life.” 
LaMARTINE, 1820. 
** Social labour is the daily and obligatory work of every one 


who participates in the perils and benefits of society.” 
LaMARTINE, 1839. 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE was born at Macon, the 
21st of October, 1790: his family name was De Prat; 
he has latterly taken the name of his maternal uncle. 
His father was major of a regiment of cavalry under 
Louis XVI., and his mother was daughter of Madame 
des Rois, under governess of the Princes of Orleans. At- 
tached thus to the old order of things, his family was 
broken down by the Revolution, and his most early re- 
collections carried themselves back to a sombre jail, 
where he went to visit his father. Those most wicked 
days of terror passed over, and M. de Lamartine retired 
to an obscure estate at Milly, where his young years 
calmly glided away. The remembrance of the domestic 
serenity of his first days has never been effaced from his 
mind, and at many a later time of his life, as a traveller 
and as a poet, he has invoked the sweet images of that 
humble tower of Milly, with its seven linden trees, his 
aged father, his grave and affectionate mother, his sis- 
ters who were nourished at the same womanly bosom, 
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and those grand trees full of shade, those fields, those 
mountains, and those valleys, the mute witnesses of the 
games of a free and happy childhood. 

“My mother,” says he somewhere, “ received from 
her mother on the pillow of death, a beautiful Bible be- 
longing to the Crown, in which she taught me to read 
when I was alittle child. That Bible had engravings on 
sacred subjects in every page. When I had recited my 
lesson well, and read with few errors, the half page of 
Sacred History, my mother uncovered the engraving, 
and holding the book open upon her knees, prompted 
me to look, and explained it to me for my recompense. 
The silvery affectionate sound, solemn and _ passionful 
of her voice, added to all that which she said a power- 
ful, charming, and love-like accent, which rings again 
at this moment in my ears, alas! after six years of si- 
lence!’’ Do you not see here the beautiful child with 
large blue eyes, who was to be Lamartine? Do you not 
see him leaning on the knees of his mother, listening to 
her speech, opening his mind to all the harmonies of 
oriental nature, and drawing from the book of books his 
first instincts of poetry. 

Soon was the child obliged to quit his paternal roof; 
they sent him to finish his education at Belley, in the 
college of the Fathers of the Faith. The religious germs 
which were sown by his mother, developed themselves 
strongly, in that melancholy solitude of the cloister: the 
beautiful episode of Jocelyn is full of remembrances 
imprinted by the calm and austere life of that holy resi- 
dence. 
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After his departure from college, M. de Lamartine 
passed some time at Lyons, made a first brief excursion 
into Italy, and came to Paris during the last days of the 
empire. Brought up in the hatred of the imperial re- 
gime, M. de Lamartine made his entry into the world 
without well knowing to which side he should turn his 
steps. Far from maternal care, forgetful sometimes of 
those severe precepts inculcated into his mind, the 
young man, they say, gave himself up a little to the in- 
citations of vice, dividing his hours between study, and 
the distractions incident to his age, gadding off to make 
merry with Jussieu in the wood of Vincennes, and cut- 
ting into whistles the bark of oaks; while dreaming al- 
ready of literary, especially of dramatic glory, and well 
received by Talma, who was pleased to hear him regite, 
with his vibrating and melancholy voice, the unpublished 
fragments of a tragedy on Saul. 

In 1813, the poet revisited Italy: the greater part of 
his ‘‘ Meditations’’ were inspired by its beautiful sky, and 
that delicious page of the ‘‘ Harmonies,” entitled “ First 
Love,”’ was sounded forth, it is believed, by some sweet 
first mystery of the heart buried within a tomb. At the 
fall of the empire he offered his services to the ancient 
race, who had had the blood and the love of his fathers, 
and was entered in a company of the guards, 

After the Hundred Days, M. de Lamartine quitted the 
service. One passion absorbed him entirely—that pase 
sion made his glory. Love came and agitated the foun- 
tain of poesie which slumbered in the depths of his soul, 
It was needful to open a passage for the gushing wave. 
The object of that mysterious passion, that loving and 
loved Elvira was snatched from his arms by death, She 
lived again in his verses. Lamartine sung to give eter- 
nity to her name, and France consecrated him her poet. 

This was in 1820. The mythologic, deseriptive, and 
refined versifiers of the Voltairian school, had so come 


pletely murdered poctry, that one wished for no more. 
A young man, scarcely recovered from a cruel illness, 
his visage paled by suffering, and covered with a veil of 
sickness, on which could be read the loss of a worship- 
ped being, went timidly hawking about, from booksel- 
ler’s to bookseller’s, a poor little copy book of verses, 
wet with tears. Everywhere they politely shifted off the 


poetry and the poet. At last a bookseller, less pru- 
dent, or perhaps engaged by the infinite grace of the 
young man, decided to accept the MS. so often refused. 
The good-natured bookseller was, I believe, named Ni- 
colle. Thanks to you, M. Nicolle. Posterity owes you 
a remembrance. Who knows, but that without you, the 
discouraged poet* would perhaps have hurled into the 
flames his precious treasure, and the world might have 
lost Lamartine. 

The book was printed, and thrown, without name, 
without interest, on that stormy sea, which then as now, 
swallowed up so many thousand volumes. You remem- 
ber it in its modest 18mo., thrown perhaps by chance 
into your hands when you were fifteen, with a hopeful 
soul and a loving heart. No name, no preface, nothing 
pastoral, nothing warlike, nothing noisy—‘“ Poetic Me- 
ditations”’ only. You have opened it carelessly ; you 
have glanced at the first two lines— 

Often on the mountain by an ancient oak-tree brown, 
At the setting of the sun I have lain me sadly down. 


You have found that it is not very bad. You have con- 
tinued—you are arrived at the last stanza— 

When falls into the meadow the autumn forest leaf, 

The evening breeze uplifts it, and whirls it to the vale, 

And I, alas, resemble that fading leaf of grief, 

Like it, I am borne along by the stormy northern gale. 
Your soul is moved; you have proceeded further, the 
emotion has redoubled; you have gone on to the very 
end, and then you have raised a long cry of admiration, 
you have wept, you have hid up the book under your 
cushion that you may re-read it again; for that chaste, 





melancholy and yeiled love, it was yours; that reverie 
soft and sweet, it was yours; that fretting doubt, it was 
yours; that thought sometimes smiling, sometimes fu- 
nereal, passing from despair to hope, from dejection to 
enthusiasm, from the Creator to the creature; a thought 
vague, uncertain, and floating, it was your thought—to 
you, to us, to all, it was the thought of the age, which 
had been hived up in the depths of the soul, and which 
at last had found a language and a form; and what form? 
A rhythm of celestial melody, a ringing verse full of ca- 
dence, and sound which vibrates as sweetly as an Eolian 
harp trembling in the evening breeze. 

Every thing possible has been said on this first work 
of the poet’s, All the world knows by heart the “Ode 
to Byron,” the ‘“ Evening,” the ‘Lake and Autumn.” 
In four years, 45,000 copics of the ‘‘ Meditations’’ were 
circulated, Five years afterwards the sublime voice of 
** René’? found an harmonious echo, and with one bound 
only M. de Lamartine placed himself on the same pedes- 
tal, by the side of the demi-gods of the epoch, Chateau- 
briand, Goéthe, and Byron. 

This literary success, the most brilliant of the age 
since the Geniusof Christianity, opened to M. de Lamar- 
tine the career of a diplomatist. Attached to the em- 
bassy at Florence, he departed for Tuscany, and there 
in its land of inspiration, in the midst of the splendours 
of an Italian festival, it is said that he heard a foreign 
voice-—a tender and mclodious voice, murmuring in his 
ear, these verses of the “‘ Mcditations’’— 

A hopeless return of the bliss which has flown, 
Perhaps in the future is stored for me still, 

And ps in the crowd a sweet spirit unknown, 
Wil) answer me kindly and know my soul well. 


The soul ef the poet was known, he found a second El- 
vira, and some months after he became the happy hus- 
band of a young and rich English woman, entirely smit- 
ten with his person and his fame. 

From that time to 1825, the poet resided successively 
at Naples, as Secretary of the Embassy, some while in 
London in the same office, and then returned to Tuscany 
in the quality of a Chargé d’Affaires. In the interval 
his fortune, already considerable from his marriage, in- 
creased again through the inheritance of an opulent un- 
cle, but neither diplomacy nor the splendours of an aris- 
tocratic existence were able to tear M. de Lamartine 
from the worship of poetry. 

The “ Second Meditations’’ appeared in 1828. There 
was noticed in this new collection, a more correct, 
more balanced, more precise versification. The poet 
had been abroad in the domain of the soul. Grand his- 
toric facts had furnished him with noble inspirations. 
The ‘‘ Ode to Bonaparte,’’ “‘ Sappho,’’ the ‘ Preludes,” 
and the ‘ Dying Poet”? were admired. This volume was 
also well followed by the ‘ Poetic Sketch of Socrates,” 
and by the last canto of the “ Pilgrimage of Childe-Ha- 
rold.”” In these verses, intended to complete the epic 
of Byron, the poet finished with an eloquent tirade on 
the abasement of Italy :— 

Pardon me, shade of Rome! for seek I must 
Elsewhere for men, and not in human dust. 


This apostrophe appeared offensive to Colonel Pépé, a 
Neapolitan officer. In the name of his country he de- 
manded satisfaction from M. de Lamartine. The poet 
defended his poetry with the sword, and received a se- 
vere wound, which for a long while put his life in dan- 
ger. When scarcely recovered he hastened to intercede 
with the Grand Duke in favour of his adversary. 

After having in 1825 published the ‘ Song of the Sa- 
cred,”* the poet returned to France in 1829, and in the 
month of May cf the same year appeared the “* Harmo- 
nies, Poetic and Religious.” In that work, the intimate 
revelation of his every day thought, M. de Lamartine 
puts everything into metre. Since that sweet hymn of 
First Love to that gigantic invocation of all human mis- 
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chief, (verba novissima), the poet had run over that vast 
poetical gamut which flowing from reveries, mounted as 
high as enthusiasm, or descended as low as despair. Less 
accessible to the vulgar on account of their psychologic 
intuition, and thrown besidesinto the midst of a great po- 
litical commotion, the ‘‘ Harmonies’ remained the book 
of classic souls, the book which they loved to look over 
in the silent hours when they collected themselves, to 
listen for the inward voice. 

M. de Lamartine was received at the Academy, and 
when the Revolution of July broke out, he departed for 
Greeee in the character of Minister Plenipotentiary. The 
He 
refused, but remained to say farewell to three genera- 
tions of kings, forced by fatality to a new exile. Like 
M. de Chateaubriand, the poet dreamed that after the 
three days, there would be an alliance of the past and 
of the future, over the head of a child. Destiny decided 
otherwise. His tribute of sympathy once paid to the 
unfortunate great, M. de Lamartire dashed gallantly 
into the new road opened to the mind by the Revolution 
of July. 

“The past is nothing more than a dream,” said he, 
“we must regret it, but we ought not to lose the day in 
weeping to no purpose. It is always lawful, always ho- 
nourable, for one to take his share in the unhappiness 
of others, though he ought not gratuitously to take his 
share in a fault which one has not committed * * * 
He should return into the ranks of his fellow citizens, to 
think, to speak, to act, to fight, with his country—the 
family of families.” 

Here then commenced the revelation of a tendency in 
M. de Lamartine until then unperceived. “In loving, 
praying, singing, see my life,” said the happy lover of 
Elvira, but lo! after having led us to the threshold of 
the mysterious sanctuary of the heart, whereof he 
knew all the secrets, M. de Lamartine, smitten with a 
love for the outward life, aspires to the storms of the 
tribune, descends the heights of the empyrean to enter 
the forum, and wears the parliamentary toga as well as 
the poetic robe. His first step in this new career was 
marked by a check. The electors of Toulon and Dun- 
kirk refused him their suffrages. They had not forgot- 
ten the discourteous verses which were addressed by 
him to their vassal, the poet Barthélemy. The public 
gained by it an epistle sparkling with beauties, in which 
from the height of his glory M. de Lamartine crushed 
the author of ‘* Nemesis.” 

Some while afterward he decided upon putting into 
execution the project of his whole life, and on the 20th 
yi May, 1842 he was at Marseilles, ready to embark for 

sia. 

After a travel of six months, M. de Lamartine re- 
turned from the East, with grand ideas, and a beautiful 
book, a treasure alas! right dearly bought, as he had 
lost there his only child, his fair Julia, whom the noble 
heart of the father, and of the poet wept for, like Ra- 
chel who would not be comforted. The book of M. de 
Lamartine had a very confined success. It seems as if 
the critics, and the public had taken in earnest the 
modest lines of the preface, in which the author cheap- 
ened his work, but although unsatisfactory to the pub- 
lie, to the critics, and to. M. de Lamartine, those pages 
do not appear so negligent to us, as they were said 
or believed to be. Apart from the justness, more or 
less contestible, of the political views, it is certain that 
if richness of style, elevation of thought, freshness of 
imagery, and besides all that rapid and varied succes- 
sion of scenes the most moving, constitute a beautiful 
work, the ‘‘ Travels in the East,” is a book which will 
not die. 

Religion, History, Philosophy, Politics, each contri- 
bute to this book. Let us try to analyse it rapidly.— 
And at first we see a man, rendered happy by glory, by 
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mestic fireside, by the sympathies and admiration of the 
crowd, who bids adieu to all which he loves, takes by 
the hand his wife and his daughter, equips a vessel and 
entrusts to the waves those two portions of his heart ; 
and all this because when a child, he read the Bible on 
his mother’s knees, and that a commanding voice cried 
to him, without ceasing,—‘‘ Go, weep upon the moun- 
tain where Christ wept; go, sleep beneath the palm 
where Jacob slept!’’ And then when the anchor is 
weighed, when the wind filled the sails, how people 
followed with anxiety the ship that bore a noble woman, 
a gracious child, and the poetic fortune of France. 
How they read with pleasure all the details of interior 
arrangements. How they loved the anxieties of the 
husband and father,—that crew of sixteen men who be- 
longed body and soul to the poet, that library of five 
hundred volumes, that tent raised at the foot of the 
main mast, that arsenal of guns, of pistols and of sa- 
bres, and those four cannon charged with barrel shot. 
‘*T have to defend two lives which aredearer to me than 
my own,” said M. de Lamartine, with mingled solicitude 
and fierceness. In the passage from Marseilles to Bey- 
ruth, the voyager wrote his book day by day, at the 
back part of his cabin, or at evening on the deck amid 
the rolling of the vessel. It isa varied mosaic confused 
but attractive, with moral reflections, with reliances 
looking backward at the past, with babblings of the 
present, with thoughts thrown towards the future ; the 
whole intermingled with landscapes, the colours of 
which might have been envied by Claude Lorraine. The 
poet notes as he passes, the ship flies, the waves flow, 
and meanwhile valleys, mountains, monuments, men, 
sea, and sky, all are seized and fixed by the aid of a 
goose-quill, and described with an inexpressible charm. 
The interest goes on increasing. The varied episodes of 
maritime and oriental life accumulate. Nothing is de- 
ficient in the drama—not even the catastrophe. For 
each time that the name or image of Julia comes under 
the pen of M. de Lamartine, they cause an oppression 
of the heart, and we sympathize with the passionful ac- 
cents of a father, who broods with love over his beauti- 
ful child, and is pleased to paint her as ‘‘ Detached from 
amid all those harsh and masculine figures, her locks 
unbound and falling on her white robe, her beautiful 
rosy face, happy and gay, surmounted with a sailor’s 
straw hat tied under her chin, playing with the white 
cat of the captain, or with a nest of sea pigeons, woke 
up as they were sleeping on the carriage of a cannon, 
while she furnished crumbs of bread to their taste.” 

Alas! now we behold the coast of Asia, we see Liba- 
nus, we see Beyruth, the fatal town, the town in which 
Julia was to die. The voyager disembarks. He buys 
five houses for his wife and daughter. He leaves them 
to enjoy all the magnificence of oriental life, and de- 
parts for Jerusalem, with his own escort of twenty 
horsemen. The sheiks of the tribes come to meet him. 
All the towns open to him their gates; and their go- 
vernors answer for his safety with their heads, accord- 
ing to the will of Ibrahim Pacha. Lady Stanhope, 
that miniature Semiramis, half sublime, and half fool- 
ish, predicted him marvellous destinies, and the Arabs 
delighted with the beautiful and imposing figure, tall 
in height, straight, and sparkling with arms, of him 
who passed at a gallop with twenty horsemen over the 
desert, bowed the head to him they called the Frank 
Emir, the French Prince, or simply the Emir, who was 
that poor poet who had hitherto vainly prayed the oil 
merchants and the manufacturers of sugar from beet 
root, to please to open for him the doors of the cham- 
bers. 

We should never finish if we were to stay as we 
wish over all these beautiful pages, each of which is 
in itself a picture. Is there in the world a scene more 
gracious, more picturesque or more novel than this? 
M. de Lamartine is reclining upon the odorous slopes of 
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Carmel, in the finest vegetation in the earth, by the 
side of Lilla, “‘that beautiful daughter of Araby, whose 
long fair locks falling over her naked bosom, were 
braided’ on her head in a thousand tresses which rested 
on: her bare ‘shoulders amid a confused minglement of 
flowers)‘\of golden ‘sequins, and of scattered pearls.” 
All: ationce there came mounted on a swift charger, one 
of the most celebrated poets of Arabia. He had been 
apprized'that he should meet there a western brother, 
and he is: come to: joust' with him. Our poet accepts 
the defiance: The child of Asia, and the child of Eu- 
rope collected themselves, and rivalled each other as to 
who should find the most harmonious chaunts to cele- 
brate the beauty of Lilla. The mean and shrill tongue 
of our France entered into the lists with the supple and 
harmonious language which ‘ob and Antar spoke, but 
thanks to M. de Lamartine, France was not vanquished. 

It is amid like enchantments that the poet leads us in 
his train, across Greece, Syria, Judea, Turkey and Ser- 
via. The eye isas if dazzled by all these faery passa- 
ges, by all these scenes of war, of peace, of grief, of 
joy, of repose, of love, which it sees on all sides flit 
before it. The Itinerary of Chateaubriand is at the same 
time the book of a poet, of an historian, and of a philo- 
sopher, in which he examines the ruins of centuries, 
and enquires of them if they possess the secret of the 
times which live no more. That which is prominently 
in relief in the book of Lamartine, in spite of Lamar- 
tine himself, is the poet. His work is pre-eminently 
that of a religious and passionate artist, exploring the 
beautiful under all its forms, seeking in life all its splen- 
dours, in art all its promises. 

Soon the traveller thought of returning. The Dun- 
kirkers, had dispatched him, over the sea, a legislative 
commission. He prepared himself for departure, sad 
and broken hearted; for the same ship which had 
borne his beloved Julia thither, racing, laughing, and 
joyous on its deck, had to recross the ocean, carrying 
the poor child, coldand sleeping in a shroud. To save 
himself and the mother of his, daughter the grief of a 
contrast so heart-rending, Lamartine returned to France 
in another vessel, 

On the 4th of January, 1834, he appeared for the 
first time, at. the tribune in the discussion on the ad. 
dress. Which will. he be? said they. Will he be Legi- 
timist, or Radical? Right-centre, or left-centre, third 
party, or juste-milieu? He preferred to be Lamartine. 
Refusing himself all political classification, he spoke of 
justice, morality, of tolerance, of humanity, in the spe- 
cial language which God has given to poets. The law- 
yers of the Chamber judged him a little vague, the mat- 
ter-of-fact men found him too diffuse, the statesmen 
declared him impalpable, but however all the world heard 
him with that emotion which ever attends a noble and 
harmonious speech when it emanates from the heart of 
a good man. 

Since his entry to the Chamber, M. Lamartine, has 
not abandoned the wership of his first, of his most glo- 
rious years. He has attempted to march in rank, the 
inspirations of the poet, and the duties of the deputy. 
In 1835 he published, the poem of “Jocelyn,” a mag- 
nificent picture of passion sacrificed to duty. For the 
first time he invoked the aid of modern history and 
dramatic position, brilliant auxiliaries which served 
him with kindness. Criticism has reproved him with 
incorrectness of style, and negligence in the texture of 
this work, but the public again found its poet, whole as 
ever, in the beautiful pages which reflected the rugged 
and savage nature of the mountains of Dauphiny. 
After Jocelyn, Lamartine gave us, the “Fall of an 
Angel,”’ the second episode of that vast epopeia, with 
which he was inspired by the east. 

This was followed by his poetic recollections. These 
works were not so well received by the critics, and in 
the introductiou to the latter, M.de Lamartine professed 


to despise mere poetic inactivity, and to aspire to social 
labour for the advance of society. 

At the same time that Lamartine thus met unaccus- 
tomed repulsions in the literary world, he grew greater 
at the tribune. The Oriental question furnished him 
with an occasion ‘for developing his ideas on the bases 
of a new European system. A warm and eloquent attack 
on the punishment of death; some generous words in 
favour of foundlings; a beautiful improvisation in 
which he contended for classical studies, against a rough 
jouster, M. Arago, who combatted for science, made 
Lamartine known in the rank of a chief of a column, 
collected around him a little phalanx of choice men, and 
this aggregation was decorated with the name of the 
Social Party. 

What then is this social party? What moreover is 
the political idea of Lamartine? Placed outside the 
times, the interests, and the men of yesterday, the po- 
litical system of the poet it is difficult to succinctly and 
precisely analyze. To the eyes of Lamartine, in the 
various commotions which had agitated France since 
’89, there was not only a political and local revolution, 
but alsoa revolution, social and universal. These par- 
tial overturnings were ‘nothing but the prelude to a 
gencral transformation, and the world appeared to him 
to be soon called to a complete renovation in its ideas, 
in its manners, and its laws. Under this point of view, 
the doctrine of Lamartine approaches that of St. Simon. 
He repudiates not this likeness. He had proclaimed it 
some while before... “St. Simonism”? said he “ has 
something in it of thetrue, of the grand, and of the fruit- 
ful, the application of Christianism to political society, 
and the legislating im favour of human fraternity. In 
this point of view Iam a Saint Simonian. That which 
was deficient in that eclipsed sect, was not theidea, was 


not the disciples: it wanted only a chief, a master, a 


regulator. ‘The organizers of Saint Simonism deceived 
themselves in declaring at once a deadly war, 
against family, against property, against religion. . .They 
could not conquer the world by the power of a word. 
They converted, they agitated, they worked, and they 
changed, but when an idea is not practicable it is not 
presentable to the social world. 

There remains to be known, however, what is the 
practical system which M. Lamartine presents to the 
social world, that system he thus expresses: You say 
that all is dead, that there no longer exists either faith 
or belief. There is a faith,—that faith is the general rea- 
son, the word is its organ, the press is its apostle; it 
wishes to remake in its image, religious civilizations, so- 
cieties, and laws. It desires in religion, God one and 
perfect as the dogma: eternal ‘morality as the symbol: 
adoration and charity as the worship—in politics, hu- 
manity above nationalities—in legislation man equal to 
man, man brother of man, Christianity made law.” 
Such is the political testament of Lamartine. That 
which the poetic publicist desires, that is to say univer- 
sal fraternity, and a terrestrial paradise, is truly what 
all the world wishes as well as himself. The question 
is, to know by what practical means the world is to be 
placed in this position. 

In that which is connected with exterior politics, La- 
martine’s thought is not more practicable, but it is more 
neat and precise. It may thus be reduced to its most 
simple expression. * * * Europe is gorged with 
inactive capacities and powers, which imperiously de- 
mand social employment; but at the same time when 
the excess of life overflows among us, there is working 
in the East:a crisis of an inverted order. A grand vac- 
uum offers itself there for the overplus of European 
faculty and population. What is to be done then is to 
turn upon Asia the surplus of Europe. How is this idea 
to be actualized? Lamartine says, that a European 
congress should be assembled, to decree that immedi- 
ately after the fall of the Ottoman Empire, (and he sees 
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| it already on the ground) each power should take pos- 
session of a part of the East, under the title of a protect- 
orate; should found on its coasts: model towns destined 
to relieve Europe of its exuberant population, should 
lead thither the indigent by the attraction of a benevo- 
lent, equitable, and regular organization, and should 
appeal thus insensibly to.Asia in the way of conversion. 
“Tn twenty years,’ adds Lamartine, “ the measure 
which I propose would have created prosperous nations, 
and millions of men would be marching under the egis 
of Europe to a new civilization.” But remark that this 
theory presented here in the state of a skeleton, is 
adorned with a magic of style so attractive, that the 
spirit allows itself to be gently led towards the angelic 
dream of the candid soul of the poet. We nearly forget 
that to realize this system, which unrolls itself in twenty 
pages, there would be required nothing less than to 
change by a stroke of a wand, minds and men, to over- 
throw empires, to make continents approach each other, 
and to join by the bonds of mutual and durable sym- 
pathy, races formed upon centuries of mortal enmities. 
But M. Lamartine accomplishes all these things in twen- 
ty years, and with a stroke of the pen. Another ten 
centuries, and perhaps this audacious Utopia will be- 
come a manorial right. Thus goes the world! While 
the crowd is painfully forced to enlarge the wheel-rut 
deepened by the generations passed, expecting that it 
will leaveto the generations to come the continuation 
of its work, the poet, intrepid, and indefatigable enlight- 
ener! raises himself to his height above the times, and 
cries to the crowd, ‘“‘Come to me.”’ “I have not thy 
wings,”’ answers the crowd. The poet, uncomprehend- 
ed takes his flight, and the crowd which could not com- 
prehend, returns to its work. 

In a later analysis, there is in the exceptional position 
of Lamartine, amid the parties and ambitions which di- 
vide the country and the chamber, a character of dignity 
|| and grandeur, which well becomes the poet. —Notwith- 
| standing his speech is vague, indecisive, and ill at ease, 
in the narrow and ephemeral questions, which each ses- 
sion sees bornand die, yet that speechenlarges, fortifies, 
and unrolls itself harmoniously coloured and imposing, 
whenever it has to vindicate the rights of intelligence, or 
to defend the eternal principles of honour, of morality, 
and of charity, on which rest all human society. We 
recall that stormy day when a late minister had to resist 
nearly alone the united efforts of the most powerful 
orators of the chamber. The minister succumbed. La- 
martine believed he saw in the energy_of the attack, a 
spirit of systematic hostility, of covetousness, or of 
rancour. His poet’s heart was indignant; he descended 
into the arena, re-established the combat, and made an 
appeal to the country to decide the victory. That in- 
fluence which Lamartine sometimes exercises in the 
debates of the chamber, is less due to the eminent ora- 
torical facilities which he possesses, than to the morality 
of his life, to the elevated instincts of his nature, and 
above all to the calm, disinterested, independant, and 
| noble attitude, which he has ever preserved since his 
entry into the political career. 

The poet of Elvira has in his general appearance a 
something which recalls Byron. There is the same 
beauty of face and look, there are the same habits of 
elegance and of dandyism, the same ¢ournure, a little 
trimmed, alittle English, perhaps, but perfectly noble 
and distinguished! Ifyou join to this to complete the 
resemblance, the train of a great lord, a sumptuous hotel, 
horses of pure race, a magnificent chateau, you can then 
conclude that since Tasso and Camoens, the times are a 
| little changed, and that one is permitted in our days to 
' bea great poet without dying in an hospital. 


With the late political position of M. de Lamartine 
the public is familiar. The longer he has sate in the 








Chamber of Deputies the morehe has seen cause to with- 
draw his confidence from the King and Guizot, to op- 
pose them, and warn the country of the necessify of a 
firm stand for liberty. For this his eloquence has ben 
zealously and splendidly exerted in the Chamber; for 
this he established the Journal Bien’ Publique; but 
above all, for this has he written his .grcat work the 
history of the Girondists, which hasunquestionably done 
more than any other cause to urge on the era of the Re- 
volution. During the paroxysm of this great and won- 
derful change, Lamartine hasmaintained all expectations 
formed of him, Wise, firm, benevolent, and disinter- 
ested, he resisted the rash claims, while he has advo- 
cated the just ones of the people. To him, perhaps, 
more than any other of the present leaders of France, 
it is owing that so stupendousa crisis has been passed 
with so little outrage, and so much noble forbearance. 
His power upon the multitude in its most agitated mo- 
ments reminds us of that of Cicero. From his true 
Christian faith, and the high and generous principles 
which he has derived from it, we look for the introduc- 
tion not only of greater stability into the new govern- 
ment, but for a higher policy both domestic and foreign 
than has yet distinguished state morality. 


SONNET, 
On the Third French Revolution, 
By Esenezer Ex.iorr. 


Cop sneerers,dead to pity, lost to shame ! 
It came, it cometh, “ the tremendous gloom” 
That hurl’d the sire-dethroner to his doom : 
God whispershark! he names “The dreaded Name 
Of Demogorgon! ”” * Still your wolfish liws 
Bare chain’d Prometheus to your vulturc- claws ; 
And hope ye to escape the torturer’s fate ? 
Though long delay’d, it cometh, as it ¢ame; 
It cometh | and will find you * taught too late,” 
Soul-chaining, chain’d in soul, repentant never, 
Darkest, yet darkening. ‘Then, the fated frown 
Will cast ye deep beneath all darkness down ; 
And brighten’d by your infamous renown, 
All other infamy look bright for ever. 


A WORD IN SEASON, TO WHIGS IN OFFICE. 
BY E. W. 


Blush! faithless Whigs—your opposition cry— 

‘* Reform !—Retrenchment’’—stands, a posted lie; 
Since Power has brought your craven nature out, 
While for new taxcs, and old cheats, you shout. 


Of Tories sick, but sickening more of you, 
State quacks alike—we bid you both adieu ; 
And caring nought for names, however great, 
Seek HONEST MEN, to rule, and save, the state. 


Feb 26, 1848. 





* See Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
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SCENE NEAR THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES IN 


PARIS, 
Written in September 1847. 
By Wititram KENNEDY. 


A Grey musketeer met a carbineer— 
‘Halt, comrade—hot weather—a word in your ear! 
Let’s talk of old times o’er a can of March beer! 
I’ve got a broad piece of the year Ninety-three— 
We'll teach it to dance, for the honour of France— 
A signal to any stray brother you see! 
That lancer bring here, and that bluff cuirassier— 
Hussar and chasseur, and the light voltigeur— 
Of yon limping gunner of Drouot’s make sure— 
They’re all of ’em welcome to you and to me! 
“No flinchers were we, at the baptism of fire !— 
Good fellows—close ranks—to the old table nigher— 
This father of flagons is all we desire ! 
Now each to his can, and follow my plan 
Of pledging the absent—(a heavy tear ran 
Down a hoary moustache)—‘ Friends I drink to the 
Man!’” 
Bottom up are the cups—Not a word more is spoken— 
*T was long ere the soldierly silence was broken. 
“A manamong men! What a pitiful pass 
That he should go mate with the Austrian lass ! 
Too early ashamed of the people who made him— 
Awakened too late to the ties which betrayed him! 
Huche, Kleber, Dessaix, and the gentle Marceau 
Would they have joined hands with the race of our foe? 
Beneath the bright folds of our own Tri-color, 
Were beauties in plenty—What wanted he more ? 
If he longed of a Hero to keep up the line, 
The Army had daughters—rare gems of our mine ! 
Well crash went the Empire—a castle of cards— 
For us, and for ours—my faith! what rewards ! 
The best of us bundled aside, like old shoes— 
Fill up, and drink gaily—‘ Confusion to Jews, 
And all who fair play and promotion refuse !’ 
‘“‘ These times (over peaceful) are better for France, 
But somehow our country is slow to advance; 
Yet the King of her choice has a heart for a friend, 
And for us the poor soldiers his crown that defend— 
A health to the King ? and good luck to his sons, 
Who do the rough work ’midst the thunder of guns ! 
Those sons serve him freely, in limb and in life, 
If he’ll only remember that France is his wife— 
And that, of her children, the best are alone 
Entitled to garnish the steps of the Throne ; 
No favour to title, or fortune, or kin, 
For all a fair start, let the worthiest win !— 
Should he leave this undone, 
You'll find, when I’m gone, 
An unfinished job France again will begin! 
‘“* A sorry mistake did our Corporal make— 
No niggards were we of our blood for his sake— 
Thy heart, Josephine, it did bitterly ache! 
I swore—-silly ass! 
It could ne’er come to pass— 
What; he woo the hand of the Austrian lass ! 
‘«‘ Twere well if our chiefs, when prosperity shines, 
Would hear the old grumblers who growl in the lines— 
If leaders were led by the voice of the ranks. 
Parbleu! they would sport fewer mischievous pranks ! 
‘* A sweetheart I had when I heard the sad news, 
And sobbed a farewell in the Court of Adieus ! * 
And I thought, when the sun of our triumphs was set, 
Had he only loved France as I loved my Annette, 





* The Court of Adieus—formerly the Court of the White 
Horse, at Fontainbleau—a scene of painful leave-taking be- 
tween Napoleon and part of his devoted followers. 








He ne’er on the Danube had looked for a bride— 
He ne’er had sunk down from his zenith of pride— 
His days had been closed where their glory began, 
And we had received the last sigh of the Man!” 


—_—p>—. 
Diterary Notice. 


Medical Reform. The article on Medical Reform which 
appeared in No. XXI of the British and Foreign or 
European Quarterly Review for July, 1840; Letters 
on Medical Subjects, published in the Lancet, etc., 
and evidence given before the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission. By W. Simpson, Esq., Surgeon,. 
2nd edition: enlarged. London: Renshaw, Strand. 


What institution is there in this country which does 
not need the hand of a thorough and searching reform ? 
It is clear from the able pamphlet of Mr. Simpson that 
the system of granting Medical Diplomas in Great Bri- 
tain is a disgrace to the country. We are glad that 
there is a Committee of enlightencd medical men en- 
deavouring to bring this state of things before Par- 
liament and the country. “They will be sur- 
prised”? says Mr. Simpson, ‘to learn that there are 
nineteen graduating bodies, differing widely from each | 
other in their requirements of qualifications for can- 
didates, as well as in their power of conferring titles, 
not one having the power to give authority to practice in 
all the branches of medicine, or to protect the public . 
from the danger and loss of life consequent on reckless 
ignorance and empiricism. Instead of being beneficial 
to the public or the profession, they have a directly op- 
posite effect. They are marts for the sale of diplomas, 
pieces of machinery subservient to the purposes of self- 
interest, usurped by the few to the injury of the many. 
If such corrupt bodies cannot be abolished, we would 
insist at least, asa protection for the public, that the ex- 
amination in each should embrace the whole range of 
medical practice ; that the license should be uniform, 
and confer an equal right in every part of the British | 
Empire: that the poor as well as the rich should be pro- | 
vided with competent advice in the hour of suffering.” 

Certainly, a diploma granted by a competent authority 
ought to enable a man to practice anywhere. If he be 
not fit to practice anywhere, he is fit topractice nowhere. 
The remedy for the gross abuses and monopolies that at 
present exist is proposed to be effected by the establish- 
ment of one responsible and rg 8 a tribunal in each 
of the three kingdoms, without whose license and en- 


rolment no person shall be legally acknowledged asa 
medical man; that such license shall be granted in 
every case upon se? similar exercises, examina- 


tions, and fees, to be specified by law, and that it shall 
confer equal privileges throughout the British dominions, 
care being taken, of course, to remunerate the members 
of the licensing board by salaries, and not by any direct 
interest in the number of persons licensed.” 

It is proposed, moreover, to admit courses of studies 
at foreign schools of medicine of high repute as valid in 
examinations, as these schools do to courses of studies | 
made in ours. These propositions are too rational, lib- 
eral, just, and necessary, not to make their way with 
the public, and with government, spite of the interests 
of close corporations who now make a trade in medical 
licenses, 

Fora mass of varied information on this and other , 
subjects in immediate connection with it, we refer the 
reader to the pamphlet itself. We are glad, amongst 
other things, to see Mr. Simpson testifying to the im- 
portance of the public labours of Mr. Walker, as regards 
our burying-grounds and modes of interment, a subject 
which the pressure of many matters has hitherto pre- 
vented us giving the attention to that we have desired. 
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great French Revolution—we have all the moral and immoral 


| elements of a terrific explosion under our very feet, without 
, any safe-guard but an army, which, from its very origin and 


constitution—the off-scouring and scavenger scrapings of the 


| nation—not the conscript draught from the very heart of the 
| people—is no safe-guard but an aggravation of our evils—a 


THE PRESENT MOMENT, 


The French Revolution has produced throughout Europe 
the effect of a miracle; it has passed through it like the instant 
thrill of the electric telegraph. The slumbering fires of dis- 
content at once blaze up, anda ferment is commenced which 
will work more wonders than we yet can fore-sce. Italy already 
on the high march of reform, is elated bythe news. The King 
of Naples—hanging back in the fulfilment of his promised 
constitution—moves on. The north of Italy looks to France 
for aid, and to Austria with defiance. The universities raise 
the song of young-blooded patriotism. Spain is agitated to the 
centre; Germany arouses itself to seize the crisis it has long 
waited for, in order to wrest its rights from its tyrants. The 
King of Prussia at once declares that he will not interfere with | 
France. He is wise—for he knows that this alone can save 
from France his Rhenish Provinces on which it has long cast 
adesiring eye. He is wise—for he knows that far more at | 
home is demanded than his mock constitution. He is wise— | 
for the Poles are in his rear keenly recollecting their wrongs. 
The gambling old duke of Hesse Cassell is chased away ; and it 
islaughable with what haste the Grand Duke of Baden flings to 
his people that freedom of the press and the trial by jury which 
they have for a dozen years endeavoured in vain to obtain from 
him. Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau raise the ominous flag ; even 
the so-called free city of Hamburgh is agitated, and talks of re- 
form. Behind Austria peep up the keen expectant heads of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Poland once more lifts hers, and | 
waits to lend a hand. Millions of men are eagerly distussing | 
the question of the great and decisive moment to snatch the | 
long denied rights from the hands of dastard despotism through- 
out the continent—what do we here? The question is the 
most momentous one that can be started ; it demands our most 
serious contemplation. 

In no country is sound and extensive reform more necessary. 
Under the delusive show of freedom in speech and press, the 
most genuine despotism is maintained. Weare ground by 
debts and taxes, and the very political sect that came into of- 
fice nearly three years ago as the avowed champions of reform 
and retrenchment, sits comfortably on the national coffers, and 
entertains no thought but how to fill them for its own benefit. 
Through thirty years of peace the English nation with a patient 
stolidity unexampled in any other-people, has sate with open 
mouth expecting the hypocrites of reform to drop some grain 
of it into it. Is this to go on for ever? Can it go on for 
ever? Look at the present condition of things. Taxation in- 
creased and increasing instead of diminishing; trade dwin- 
dling; manufacture paralyzed; the people starving; Ireland 
perishing of famine. 

Under these cireumstances what is the effect of the 'rench 
Revolution? Has it woke us up as it has the continental na- 
tions, to seize the moment, and demand the long promised re- 
forms?’ No. A burst of parliamentary discontent with the pro- 
posed addition to the Income Tax, has, for a moment, scared the 
minister, and made him lift his harpy talons temporarily from the 
spoil he was about to snatch,--but where is the general demonstra- 
tion on behalf of those reforms which all have so long agreed 
are necessary to our very existence as anation? We look for 
itin vain. Where are the leaders of the people united to ani- 
mate, organize, and guide them on to their just and legitimate 
object? We look for them in vain. Wesee an aristocratical 
parliament which dreads reform as it dreads death, thinly in- 
termingled with a number of avowed reform members who do 
not intermingle with each other. There is a body without a 
head, a spirit without concentration or purpose. Without, 
there is a large and wealthy middle class, dead to the spirit of 
a genuine reform, as they are blind to the dangers that its neg- 
lect will one day bring upon them. 

This is the frightful condition of things in England. We 
call it frightful, because such is the huge mass of want, unem- 
ployed strength, disappointed hopes darkening into despair, 
Patience rapidly changing into desperation; and such is the 
want too of that education amongst millions which France, 
Germany, and even Austria have been receiving at the hands of 

















preparation of brute butchery and national calamity. 

Under these circumstances what are the facts which indi- 
cate the effect on the working population. Exactly such as we 
might anticipate. The better and more enlightened portion— 
destitute of leaders in whom they have a well-grounded confi- 
dence lie still, while the imbruted portion comes forth and gives 
us an imbruted imitation of the French outbreak. We have 
its tail and not its head—the destructive and plundering fea- 
tures, not the patriotic. All that is great, generous, and en- 
souled with a sublime national purpose is missing — we have 
only the revolting and the base. But who shall say whether 
it will stop here ? Who shall say that as the reform fermentation 
gains strength on the continent, it shall not also grow here, 
and bring into its sphere all the oppressed masses of the king- 
dom. 

“In such a moment, however the better portion might strive 
against it—we can contemplate nothing more tremendous, 
nothing more terrible and ghastly than a universal outbreak of 
the masses in this country ‘The contempt with which they 
have hitherto been treated; the miseries they have so long 
been left to suffer; the immense mass of wealth exposed to 
their hands, and the brute resistance to be expected from the 
enlistment-raised, and barrack-moulded soldiery, present a pic- 
ture to the imagination, too horrible to dwell upon. 

But it rests with the middle classes, with the property and 
educated classes to determine whether this tableau of horrors 
and devastation shall present itself or not. On them lies the 
responsibility of neglected millions and deferred opportunities 
of redress. On their heads will be the blood, when blood shall 
be shed, if they do not with timely prudence, come forth and 
make common cause with the people, if they do not re- 
solve to prevent Revolution by Reform. 

That man is not the wise man who says,—‘* Hush! be still !’’ 
For there will, beyond a certain point, be no hushing, no keep- 
ing still. That man is 2 wise man who says to all “ seize the 
moment of enthusiasm; unite in public meetings; gather to- 
gether your leaders; your tried and prudent, though deter- 
mined men. Invite your wealthy neighbours ; your masters, 
shopkeepers and manufacturers, to join you and lead you to 
success. Invite them to make head, backed by the huge body 
of the people, and force from without on your ministry and 
parliament, a thoroughReform. Do this, and the thing is accom- 
plished. The Government of England could not withstand 
such a demonstration for a day. Be content with nothing short 
of all the great reforms which the Whigs pledged themselves to 
twenty years ago; and first and foremost, the suffrage to 
every man of sound mind and twenty years of age, as the 
foundation and the guarantee of all other reforms. 

France has granted this already—England cannot refuse it, if 
demanded in a manner which becomes a great people. 

For our part weshall listen to neither the counsels of the timid 
nor the rash. We shall excite our readers as vehemently as pos- 
sible for thorough Reform as the safeguard against Revolution. 
We shall continue to say tothe people—demand your rights—be 
careful not to commit wrongs. ‘To the middle classes—lead the 
people to their just claims, or blame yourselves if they act 
without your counsel and sympathy, and commit in their ex- 
asperation, wounds on the body politic and in the cause of li- 
berty, which may require ages to heal. We have in this king- 
dom vast wealth, vast intelligence, a strong spirit of indepen- 
dence, we want only one thing, and that is, a spirit of prompt 
resolve and of generous cohesion. We should march to imme- 


* diate and most safe victory if we could only lift our feet high 


enough to cross over the innumerable gutters of sects and 
parties, and fixed onr eyes steadily on the great goal of Public 
ood, 


W.H, 
AWFUL CONDITION OF THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Ballycastle, county of Mayo, 
February 29, 1848, 


My dear Friend, 


Here I am ina miserable little town on 
the north-east coast of this wretched country. I am just now 
engaged in a tour of inspection for the Friends’ Central Relief 
Committee, and as I have a spare evening before me, I think I 
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may as well spend a part of it in setting your readers right on a 
point on which the American lady,Asenath Nicholson, has misin- 
formed them in a late number of your Journal. I allude to her 
statement, that whilst the people around Belmullet (in the ba- 
rony of Erris, in this county) are starving, the Friends’ Relief 
Association have a quantity of food rotting in the Commissariat 
Stores of that town. This is not correct. The Friends have not 
had any food in stores of their own in that town since the 12th 
of last June. Since that time, and for some time before it, the 
cargoes consigned to their care from America have been given 
up by them to the Commissariat Stores nearest the place of land- 
ing, the Department making itself indebted to the Friends’ Re- 
lief Committee for an equal value of provisions in any part of 
Ireland. By this arrangement, all expense and responsibility 
of storage and conveyance was saved, and the operations of the 
Association greatly facilitated. They were enabled to substi- 
tute rice, of which little or none was directly consigned to their 
disposal, for other kinds of provisions that did not answer so 
well for distribution to the sick or convalescent. In short, they 
had all the Commissariat Stores in Ireland at their command, 
so that they were enabled to select the kind of provision for dis- 
tribution which best suited the necessities of the locality requir- 
ing relief. The Committee of the Friends’ Relief Association 
have been indefatigable’ in their labours since the famine com- 
menced. To my own ‘knowledge, some of the largest donors 
have been the hardest workers, and have given an amount of 
time and attention to its affairs, that ten times all the money 
they contributed could not have purchased from them. Know- 
ing this Committee as I do (I am not one of their number,) I 
feel somewhat indignant that their zeal and fidelity should be 
impeached from mere hearsay, and on very insufficient enquiry. 

Tono part of Ireland has the attention of Friends been di- 
rected more unceasingly; nor has any part reaped so largely of 
the bounty placed at their disposal as this. And yetit is quite 
true that the people are starving. Scattered in their miscrable 
villages (not to be exceeded in aboriginal wretchedness in any 
part of the globe, climate and latitude being considered;) over a 
vast wilderness of barrenand boggy mountain and moorland, they 
are too numerous and too far apart for any machinery of chari- 
table associations or Poor Law Acts to reach them. The villagers, 
in a circuit of thirty miles of the wettest and most wretched 
country you can imagine, are convened once a week for. their al- 
lowance of a pound of meal per day for each adult.. Many can- 
not come—many are not present when the roll is ca}led over— 
Many cannot succeed in establishing their claims—many ‘are 
shut out, as they say, ‘by favour and faction”’—that is to say, 
by the partiality of the relieving officers’ subordinates or vice- 
gerents, who are often of .necessity natives of the: locality, and 
therefore the very worst that could be selected. - The upshot of 
the whole matter is, that there.is, an amount of ragged, squa- 
lid, haggard poverty, starvation, and death; inthis part ‘of 
Treland, that I solemnly believe could not be parallelied in any 
part of the globe,—such as could not be conceived by one whe 
had not seen it. 

Yesterday I walked twenty miles in The Mullet, on the west- 
ern coast of this county, and the sights I saw would make your 
blood curdle. I saw a woman’ who’ had been found starved on 
the road-side carried to her grave by four men. 
in an abominable black filthy shect, the bare legs hanging down 
before and the head behind. The face was hideous,—as you 
might imagine a corpse would look after a month’s burial. I 
followed the procession, which: consisted of: the four: bearers 
and a woman, over the sandy hill of Tarmon to the burial-ground 
near the village of Fallmore, at the extremity of The Mullet and 

pposite to the Island: of Achill. There.the poor 
corpse was laid, wrapped up in the black sheet for a shroud, in 
a grave not more-than two feet deep in the sandy soil. Some 
men who gathered round asked me more than once, ‘‘ Ah then, 
sir, is’nt it apoor case to see a christian buri¢din this way with- 
outa coffin?’ There is no people among whom the rites of se- 
pulture were more-highly thought of than the Irish peasantry. 

In the villages of Lurgevierd and Fallmore I saw an infinity of 
the sorest distress—such as no pen could paint. If all ‘the 
funds remaining in the hands of the Friends’ Relief Committee 
were employed in fully feeding the population of the barony of 
Erris alone, to the exclusion of the claims of the rest of Ireland, 
I don’t believe they would last a month. It is a matter of ex- 
cessive difficulty to support an enormous, helpless, unproduc- 
tive, semi-civilized, population like that which, in the midst 
of the greatest physical and moral destitution, swarms on the 
western coast of Ireland. The Friends’ Association leaving 
this to be effected, as best it may, by the superior means of the 
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Poor Law and the British Association, are confining their own 
efforts chiefly, though not wholly, to the encouragement of 
fisheries, domestic manufactures, and other means of perma. 
nent industrial support. This is a very important object. Until 
the people are taught to help themselves, they cannot be as. 
sisted or fed to any purpose. They knew almost nothing here. 
tofore, except how to plant, dig, and eat potatoes and oats. A 
more unskilled race was not to be found than they were and 
are. I speak of the west coast chiefly. 

What a dreadful blow to such a country and such a people was 
the loss of crops in one yearto the value of at least 24,000,000 
sterling. Much hasbeen done for our relief by the munificence 
of England and other countries—but certainly not to one-half 
the extent of the loss. There has been no potato-rot this year, 
but in the poorer districts there has been a famine almost as 
fatal, in consequence of most of the soil having remained un. 
sown for want of seed in 1847. If seed be not supplied from 
some quarter in 1848, 1849 will be no better. And if the land 
be not planted by some external assistance the people must 
perish, for they cannot do it themselves, andthe landlords, who 
receive no rent, and are in many cases as poor as their tenants 
cannot help them. Such is the poverty of all classes that the 
Poor Law with its enormous requisitions is rapidly bringing 
all classes down to the same level of irretrievable poverty and 
degradation. 

‘ Your’s truly, 
Ricnuarp D. Wess. 
DESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The great events which have taken place in a neighbouring 
country seem to absorb the attention of all parties, and none 
have felt the effects of the excitement more deeply than the cha- 
ritable institutions of the metrupoliz. The last week has al- 
most made bankrupt many cf them, and we hear that the Lei- 
cester-square Soup Kitchen, which affords relief in good nou- 
rishing soup and bread to about a thousand destitute creatures 
daily, will be compelled, unless more uctively supported imme- 
diately by the benevolent public, to suspend operations, Where 
will these poor creatures seek their solitary meal if sueh an 
event should take place? They cannot live on public excite. 
ment; and there is no room for them in the workhouses, Star- 


vation, begging, or theft, are their only resources; but a 


glance at the characters of the general recipients of the above 
charity will show that their education and moral integrity make 
them prefer silent suffering, even to starvation, rather than 
ecommita crime. The following may be relied on as correct :— 

D.E., a clergyman, a native of Wales, educated at Christ Church, 

has officiated as a curate for several ro. was engaged at a Welch 
church in London, also at Cooling, in Kent, for twelve months, at 
a mere nomina! salary---the rector’s living became quelieanel- 
gratefully acknowledges the timely relief of bread and soup on se- 
veral occasions. : 

A. A.,,a widow, mother of four children, is very ill; the relief 
afforded her by the Soup Kitchen prevents her selli ing off the few 
household things she has, and going to the union.’ 

S. M., mother widow, with four children; her husband was a 
printer, ‘died of consumption, and left her ‘and her family quite 
destitute ; gets Gs. per week by her needle; her children are taken 
care of at a ragged school---the Soup Kitchen keeps her from be- 
coming chargeable to the parish. 

Such is a specimen of the recipients of the “ solitary meal” 
at the Leicester-square Soup Kitchen, which, it is to be hoped, 
will meet with the gcnerous support of the benevolent public. 
It softens down the misery of thousands, and is fully entitled to 
the credit of preventing fever, mortality, and crime. A guinca 
subscription will enable the benevolent donor to prevent one 
hundred persons from dying from starvation. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge has just sent £10 to the charity. 
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